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FORBWORDi 



I dealre to express publloXy my gratitude to many 
who haye aided me in the prepaaratlon of this thesis; espeo* 
ially to Dr. Slliott of the Uniyersity of Wisconsin tinder 
whose direction the wor£ was planned and whose cotinRel ha8 
heen frequently sought in its completion; to Supt., Joyce 
and principal Lake of the Hamilton puhlic Schools who haye 
put at my seryice the reports and statistics of the city 
school system* The uniform courtesy shown me by business 
men and workingmen in my attempt to get a complete yiew of 
the industrial situation has made me debtor to many and 
greatly lightened my worJc, 
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1. 



IHDUSTRIAL EDUCATION FOR THE CITY OF HAMILTON. 



Outline. 



!• Introduction: 



a* Importance of the problem. 

b. General description of Hamilton. 



II. The Measurement of School Efficiency: 

a. Detailed facts for Hamilton. 

1# As to efficiency in reaching children. 

2. As to efficiency in holding them, 
b* Discussion of methods of measurement and com- 

X)arison of results. 
c. Vocational tendencies of those leaving school. 



III. Vocational Education As A Factor For Increasing The 
Efficiency of the Hamilton Schools. 

a. Survey of the industrial field. 

b. The attractive power of industry compared with 

that of the school. 

1. Comparison of Mafc-suohusefcb with local 

situation. 

2. Classification of causes for leaving 

school and estimation of their pro- 
portional wei^ts. 

c. Conditions encountered by those leaving school. 

1. Wa^es and employments offered. 

2. Opportunities for promotions, increase of 

wages, learning trades. 

3. Laws and, social forces helpful or hurtful 

to youths 14 to 18. 
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2. 



d* Arguments for industrial education* 

1. The manuf acturerd ^ interest. 

2. The labor unions* interest. 

3. The state and national interest. 

4. Community interest. 

5. Philanthropic interest. 

IV. Plans For Promoting Industrial Education In Hamilton. 

a. By private or philanthropic direction. 

b. By provision of separate industrial schools 

as part of the public school system. 

c. By incorporation in the secondary school. 

d. By incorporation in the elementary schools. 
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The most important adyanoe in educational practice 
of xne last two docadea has probably been the forward moye- 
ment yariously ^nown as industrial, yocational or trade 
education, There is much confusion regarding the usage ox 
these terms. Dr. Blliott^ of the University of Wisconsin 
defines yocational education as ^that wnose controlling pur* 
pose is to fit for a calling or yocation^; and industrial 
education as *^that form of yocational education wnose con- 
trolling purpose is to fit tor a trade, craft or special 
diyision of manufacturing wor^.^ A trade scnool is defined 
as *^an industrial scnool in wnich practical woric, at least 
as exercises, it not productiye, is a prominent feature.^ 
His complete and ezcelleni; analysis of these Terms may be 
accepted as an interpretation of the terminology endorsed. by 
the best usage today. It is proposed in tnis thesis to show 
the need of industrial education for the city of Hamilton; a 
need arising both from the school situation and tne indus- 
trial situation; and to set forth definite plans for such 
industrial training. The eyidences presented haye oeen gath- 
ered by a careful inyestigation, covering a period oi two 
years, of school and industrial conditions here, and by com* 
paring them with sucn conditions elsewnere. 

1: Bulletin #ia national Society for the Promotion of 
industrial Education; Legislation upon Industrial 
Sducation in the United States pp.l8-£2i 
Slliotc Bdward C. and Irrosser G.A* 
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If Industrial edncatlon Is the most notloeable move- 
ment In educational practloe In recent years, an equally no- 
table advance In educational philosophy has come through 
recognition of the fact that education Is a branch of biology; 
that its foundation principles are to be sought in the fund- 
amental principles of biology; that the alms and the methods 
of education^ and. In fact, the very justification for Its 
being, have a biological basis; and, finally, that the scien- 
tific methods applloiible to the Investigation of other fields 
of biology are approplate to the study of education* fhls 
position Is ably defended by such writers as 0' Shea, •'■Miller,^ 
and Bolton; who are attacking educational problems from the 
strictly biological standpoint* Laying aside time-worn theo- 
ries they seek to study education In the attitude of mind 
that the student of the science of Life must as sums, and to 
apply to Its study scientific methods. In the whole field of 
biology, as In other modern sciences, advance has been most 
rapid when measurement has been most precise and complete. 
Accurate and specific measurement has proven the solvent for 
mysteries which speculation has long attacked In vain. One 

1: u*Shea, JJynamlc Factors In Kduoatlon;£duoatlon as 

Adjustment . 
2: Miller, i?sychology of Thinking. 
3. J50lton, Principles of Education. 
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of tue noBt ■trlkinc •zampl«8 it the rapid growth of «ho 
■oienoo of agrioulturo aince seoxir»to moaa'aroiDent has boon 
applied to the iHTeatigatlon of its problems. In one of the 
most reeent and oomprehensiye works on the principles of 
breeding, the author remarks in nis prefaoe: "nothing is 
clearer than that the snooessfal breeder of the future will 
be a book-keeper and stat ist io ian , "^ By the patient keeping 
of many reeords and oomparison of manifold results did Usndel 
and DeTries establish their grsat disooveries and give biolo- 
gy the right to speas of "the mathematical nature of descent" 
and "the formula of anoestral heredity." Suoh phrases would 
haya been meaningless not many years ago, but today they are 
the common expressions of biology. She aooeptanee of this 
method by soientists in general has been so complete that Dr. 
Elliott confidently asserts, "The trade-mark of the twentieth 
century will be measurement,"^ The application of tnis meth- 
od to the study of educational problems is the logical se- 
' ^uence of the acceptance ot the biological basis for educa- 
tion. So there are many investigators who propose to measure 
mental activity, to measure the efficiency of the school stnd 

1: Davenport Sugene, Principles of Breeding. p.YI* 
2: Slliott Edward C. Univ. of Wis. Summer School 1910, 

Lectures on School Supervision and Administration. 
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4. 
to measure the efficiency of the teacher. ThnSt a recent 
writer in the Educational Review proposes to make the rise 
of income the economic measure of school efficiency, assert- 
ing^Iliere are no other cases f except savages and aristo- 
crats) where morality and culture can rise without a preced- 
ing rise of income •"**• If any practical method of applying 
such a measure could be found, many educators would object 
to Its sufficiency; for the measurement of the efficiency of 
the modern school is a very complex problem involving a 
large number of factorSt many of which are obscure In their 
influence and difficult to measure. However unsatisfactory 
the standard ot measuremnet or incomplete the experiment, it 
can scarcely be denied that every such investigation honestly 
conducted and truly interpreted, will give a better under- 
standing of the situation. 

Without any pretence of finality, the following at- 
tempt to measure the efficiency of the public schools of Ham- 
ilton will deal with three phases of the problem; First, ef- 
ficiency in getting the children into school: Second, effici- 
ency In holding them: Third, value of school training to them. 
It is believed that even though: the problem is much larger, 
these are sufficient to show the need of industrial education, 

1: Patten S.N. The Kconomic Measuro of School Efficiency. 
Educational Review, May 1911; p. 476. 
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It may be well first to glye brief attention to the 
slse and general oharaoter of -cne city. The population of 
Hamilton by the eensus of 1900 was 83914; by that of 1910 it 
is S6879,> a gain of 47.6 per oent. This rapid growth has 
not been due to any large inf Its of foreigners, but a small 
per oent. of the population being of foreign birth. The rap- 
idly deyeloping industries of the oity haye attracted the 
mechcmio and .tradesman » many of whom are of German parentage; 
80 that in the last two deeades Hamilton has changed from 
heing simply a distributing point for the rich agriculttiral 
surplus of the Ohio Talley to a city whose principal actiTity 
is manufacturing, which, together with the other industries, 
will be more fully described in a succeeding paragraph. 

T A B L S I. 



School Census of City of Hamilton for Tears 190H-1910. 



Tear 



190ii 
1908 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 



:Ages 

: 6-7 

• 

;1606 
;187b 
:SS66 
:17»6 
:1662 
-.1988 
:jm48 
U16b 
:2206 



:Ages 

;8-13 

• 

:3S08 
:dS66 
:3940 
: ZBb'6 
:©392 
:3S40 
i'6bbo 
:3640 
:3434 



:Ages 
; 14-16 

• 

•1366 
:1713 
:1790 
;1071 
: 863 
:106H 
:1347 
:1661 
:1484 



:Ages 


; Total : 


: 16-20 .! 




:28?6 


•8844 i 


:2686 


:9642 : 


:2»20 ; 


: 10316 : 


:2077 : 


7737 : 


-.2729 .! 


.8t>36 : 


:2762 I 


;9042 : 


:29VV J 


9327 : 


:2906 ; 


10261 : 


:2869 ; 


.9993 : 
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6 
m in 1910 » or zhe 14-15 year old group » 720 were 
male and 764 female* 

The Bouroes of Table I are the reports of the school 
censtis made each year to bne ooxuity auditor. 

This Table shows the school census from 190::! to 1910. 
The ins txaiot Ions given to the enximerators who talce tnis oensus 
are to coxmt as six years old those children wno have passed 
their sixth birthday and are not yet seven, eto« Two peculiar- 
ities of this table need comment; First « the relatively large 
sise of the 14*16 year old gsoup, in 1910 numbering 1484 out 
of a total of 999d» This is due to the fact that 14 is the 
limit of compulsory education^ and many parents « eager to talce 
advantage of tnis fact, impose upon the good nature or inexpe. 
rience of the enumerators » wno accept without question tne 
parents' statement of the age of the cnild» and who» too fre- 
quent ly» accept it without malcing clear to the parent the ba- 
sis upon wnich the age is to be reclconed« 

The second point demanding comment is tne sudden 
fall in 1905 from a total of 10815 to 77i»7« That a large 
part 9 at least, of tniki is due to an nonest enumeration in 
1905 and the padding of tne census returns in the preceding 
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years is generally admitted oy tnose in a position to know. 

The first and second questions of getting the cnildren 
into school and of nolding xnem tnere are only in part dependent 
upon the efficiency ol tne school organisation. In a large meas- 
nre they depend upon the character of the State laws for compul- 
sory education. The efficiency of the school organization is 
shown by its enforcement oi tne law, by the necessity of such 
enforcement 9 and its power to reach and hold children beyond the 
limits of the law. The compulsory law of Ohio requires to be 
conxinuously in school during the entire session all children 
between the ages of eight and fourteen » and also those between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen who haye not completed the 
fifth grade. The law further proTides that all minors who are 
not employed may be required to attend school until they ha^e 
attained their seventeenth birthday; and that minors who are 
employed 9 but wno have not completed the eighth grade, may be 
required to attend part time classes, not zo exceed eight 
Hours per week, when such classes are established by the 
board of education.^ 

1; House Bill Bo.^bii Ohio Session Laws 1910. 
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3 
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14 


42 
48 
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26 


19 

13 
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1 






122 

101 


7 B 
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18 
30 


49 
66 


44 
89 


18 
24 


6 
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2 
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139 

166 


6 B 
6 
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19 

42 


46 
72 


70 
76 


47 

39 


26 
12 


3 

1 
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244 


6 B 
6 
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36 
37 


48 
61 


60 
68 


46 

39 


39 
29 


12 
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247 

236 
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48 


30 
28 


14 
13 
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1 
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288 
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3 B 
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40 

60 
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37 
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Tablo II mhome the total enrollment by grades and 
agea in the Hamilton fuhlio sohoola for the year 1909^x0. • 
Our sohools employ a eyatem of recording the day, month and 
year of birth, sather than the age. From these records the 
ages were oompnted on the same basis as in Table I, a ohild 
being considered as six years old nnleee he had passsd his . 
serenth birthday before Jtme 1, 1910. Remembering that 
Table II shows the total enrollment, the abore conclusions 
most be modified to express conditions truly, i rongh cor- 
rection is obtained as follows: Table ill shows the total 
enrollment compared with the actual number remaining at the 
close of school, June 10,1910. In the four upper grades, 
where most of the 14-16 year old group is found, the number 
remaining is 1225 or but 64 per cent. of 1466, which is the 
total enrollment for the same four grades. 

ipplying this correction to the 14-16 year old 
group of Table II « we hare 84 per cent of 676 (406 plus 270) 
or about 670, the number of children in this group actually 
in school in Hay 1910. In order to gheak further this cal- 
culation a careful count of the 14-16 year old group remain- 
ing in May 1910 was made at three of the larger buildings of 
the elementary sphool. Out of cm enrollment in the three 
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buildings of 192 who belonged in the 14-16 7ear old group, 

60 had withdrawn before May first, not oounting tranafers 

to other sehools in the oity. In these three sohools more 

than S6 per oent. of the tot41 enrollment of this group had 

withdrawn before May first. Making due allowanoe for the 

analler peroentage of withdrawals froa that portion of the 

group within the High School » it would seen that the oorreo- 

tion first made was hardly liberal enough; that oertainly 

not more than 670 of this group were aotually in sohool in 

May 1910 when the enumerators of the sohool oensus reported 

1464 in the oity. 

TABLE III . 

Enrollment and Ho. Remaining in Hamilton 
Publio Sohools June 10,1910. 

Enrollment. No. Remaining. 

Boys : Girls :Total:Boy8 :Qirls t Total: 
Grade 1 592 366 768 508 291 699 
n 2 386 338 723 360 297 647 
" 3 363 306 669 314 270 684 
" 4 288 318 606 246 281 526 

" 6 247 236 483 206 199 404 
" 6 210 244 454 170 228 398 
" 7 139 166 296 116 123 241 
" 8 122 101 223 97 86 182 

total age 5666 4S61 166 7 1 77 4 8651 
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Where are the others T The reoords of the superia- 
tendent*s office show that 372 of this 14-16 year old group 
had age and sohoolisg oertifloatea; therefore, presnmahly 
had enploTment, Sooe were in prirate and paroohial eohools. 



TABLE IV , 

Snrolloent in frirate and Paroonial Sohool8->Hamilton 1909-10 
as reported by head of eaoh in personal interview: 



Oatholio High School 

loademy Botre Came 

St, Stephen's' 

St Joseph's 

St. Peter's 

St. Yeronioa's 

St. Mary's 

St Ann's 

Zion 

Homannel 

Bnsinesa College 

Total 



Age 6-13 


pBoys 


f Girls 
14-16 

76 


346 


10 


22 


436 








163 


1 





166 








234 


7 


9 


76 








71 


4 


3 


44 


2 


1 




6 


a 


I 1636 


t 97 


iii8~-t 
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From the statement of the enrollment in these 
schools as giren in Table 17, the 14*16 7ear old group con- 
tained 816 children; the ages heing oomputed on the same 
has is as in Tables I and II. so that the total situation 
for this group may he summed up as follows ; 

TABLE ▼ . 

The 14-16 Tear Old Group June 1,1910. 

lumber in publio schools 670 

Somber in priTate and parochial schools £15 

lumber haring certificates permitting employment S7£ 

lumber unaccounted for 387 

Total ITST 

In regard to the children under fourteen years of 
age, 3667 enrolled in the public schools and 1636 in the 
parochial sohcols, give a total of 5108 compared with the 
census total for the same group, 6640. Since many children 
do not enter school until seren or eight, this may be taken 
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as indioating tHat praotloally all of tJie 8-13 year old 
group 18 in school • 

The foregoing then is a statement of the effioienoy 
of the Hamilton school system in getting into school those 
who, Dy law, are itilly within its control. The 327 children 
of the 14*16 year old group imaccotuited for maxe more than 
one* fifth of that group « This may appear a lax enforcement 
of -Che compulsory education law. But no one at all familiar 
with the situation can so interpret it. It is doubtful if 
in any city of Ohio tnis law is more carefully enforced. 
Teachers must inyestigate eyery absence promptly and report 
all suspected truants at tne opening of each session. The 
truant officer inrestigates with equal promptitude these re- 
ports and enforces the law in xhe courts if need be. Some 
of the 327 may hare held doctors* certificates showing tneir 
physical unfitness to attend school, oi these, unfortunately, 
the records are not rerj complete ;a few may hare been under 
priyate instruction or absent from the city. But no doubt the 
principal discrepancy arises, as was pointed out above, from -the 
antiguat3d method which obtains under the present law for talcing 
the school enumeration. The data are collected so carelessly 
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ma to 1m nearly Taluel«88« The oomplement of a good oonpul- 
8ory education law la a Tlgorons and oomplete eyatem of ool- 
leotlng and reoordlng Tltal etatistios. Until laws are pass- 
ed and enforced which will place in the hands of the school 
authorities definite statistics of all the children in the 
district it will he iapossible to determine with accuracy 
how effectiye compulsory education is^ Knowing the Tigor 
with which the old compulsory law was enforced » it is easy 
to helieye that under the new law Hamilton schools will 
reach a rery high point of efficiency in this particular* 
But far more discouraging is the situation with 
regard to the second phase of the problem » namely ^ the ef* 
ficiency of the public school in attracting those who are 
beyond the compulsory limits^ An inspection of Figure 1» 
which is a graphic representation of the facts of Table 11 « 
shows how swiftly the enrollment falls after the age of 
fourteen is reached* This is not a condition peculiar to 
our city; but, for several years, educators hare been call- 
ing attention to its prevalence elsewhere; and it has been 
frequently pointed out as one of the yital defects of 
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imerioan eduoational systoma. It haa bean propoaed to make 
thim rate of ellmiQation of puplla from the grades an in* 
Terse meaaure of tiie Sffloienoy of the aohool; and by oom* 
hitting It with the rate of retardation, to ohtaln an Index 
of efflolenoy* Perhaps the most notable attempt to formu* 
late oomparatlve estimates for rarlous eltles on this basis, 
has been that of lyres in his work. Laggards In onr Sohools, 
He tabulates some slzty-one oltles with their rates of 
efflolenoy. If we follow his method, whloh he explains in 
detail in Chapter 17X1, we obtain results for Hamilton as 
shown in Table 71. 

TABLE 71 . 

Index of Effioienoy of Hamilton Pnblio Sohools- 

Ayres* Method. 

Average annnal nnmber of beginners 481 

) Grade 1 TSTT 

) " 2 1603 

Membership of) " 3 1368 

gradee on a ) " 4 1E59 

basis of 1000) " 6 1004 

beginners ) • 6 943 

) " 7 613 

) " 8 463 

Total 8730 

Index of effioienoy 49. S 



It Ayres, Laggards in onr Sohools , pp.'iiS 
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Briefly, his plan ie to const mot a table 0hoirizig 
enrollnent by grades, malcing the meaberehlp of eaoJi grcde 
aneh a part of 1000 as the aottial Demberehip is a part of 
the nxuDber of beginners. The niusber of beglacers is deter- 
ained by taking the average of age groups seTen to tiwelTe 
inoluslTe. Using the relative figures of the table, dlTlde 
the number of grades times 1000 by the total membership of 
the grades. Using the same figures find the average of 
grades seven to final Inoluslte. Considering the last two 
results as peroentagas, find their product. This produot 
will be the index of efficiency. 

T A B L » Til . 

comparison of Ohio Cities:- Ayres' Method. 

Index 

Cleveland based on total enrollment 1905-6 49.9 

Cinoinnati " " enroll, at given date 1907 47.6 

Columbus ** " total enrollment 1906 66.8 

Dayton « w n « 1906-7 56.0 

Bewark " " enroll, at given date 1908 63.7 

Springfield • " total enroll. 1907 63.4 

Hamilton n « » it 1909-10 49.2 

Taken from Table 101, p. 183, Ayres' laggards in our 
Schools. 
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liable YII showa hla reault for alz other Ohio 
cltlea compared with the reatilt for Hamilton, The oompari- 
■on ia not encouraging to ns* 

A careful atudy of this method rcTeala some aeri- 
oua objections « The authpr lamenta the meagesmeaa of achool 
records in moat oitiea^ and proceeda to obtain the aTerage 
annual number of beginners by the following rather dogmatic 
method; The aTerage of the generationa of the agea from 
acTec to twelTe ia conaidered the aTerage annual number of 
beginners,^ He finds copplete records for checking this 
method in but a single city^* Reading, pa. The recorda of 
the ^city of Hamilton shov^ that this method giTea a reault 
more than acTen per cent too large « Table Till giTcs the 
number of beginners for six years with an aTerage of 448 
instead of the 461 as found by Ayres* method; which errone- 
OVB nvaiber is made the baais for most of his oomputatioii in 
determining the index of efficiency. 

Table 12 ahowa that thia initial nnmber may Tary 
from 420, the real nnmhcr of beginneira in 1902, to 481, the 
theoretical nnmber aooording to Ayrea , without noticeably 
affecting the result. The utility of a method may be 

Digitized by ^005 IC 
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doubted when TarietioBS of oore than t?relTe and a half por 
cent, in the initial figures giye Tariations of leae than 
one-half of one per eent.in resnlts. 

I A B L K nil. 



Beginners In Hanilton Sohools. 

1902 420 

1903 missing 

1904 » 

1905 418 

1906 423 

1907 466 

1908 603 

1909 468 
ATsrage 446 



f A B I B II . 

Comparison of Results by Ayres* Method, using; 

A.- theoretioal number of beginners: 

B.- real average « •» w 

C- actual number of beginners in 1902 

]Sto.of 

Grade: 1 :2 :3 :4 ;6 :6 :7:8 : T et al: Index: Beg jms. 

A : 1677: 1602:1367: 1269. 1004: 943:613:463:8799 {49.26:481 

B : 1692: 1614:1471: 1362: 1078 {1013:668:497:9376 :49. 23:448 

C : 1804: 1721: 1669; 1442: 1160: 1080: 702: 630: 9998: : 49. 28: 420 
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Befoire leaTlxtg Ayres'disouBsion oonoeming grade 
diatribtitloii and relatiye effioieBoy» one further oritioiam 
ffluat be made ttpon a Tery important pointy The author pointa 
out the faot that grade diatrihntion is largely affeoted by 
the population factor; a matter » aa he JxuBtly remarks »*whioh 
has been entirely oTerlooked in muoh of the current diecua- 
a ion of the problem^** And he concludes that, because of 
thia population faotor^ under ideal conditions of progress 
and retention of pupils in school, we should not expect to 
find more than 871 children in the eighth grade for each 
lOOO beginners;^ there being an increase in the lower grade 
due to the natural increaae of population » and a decreaae in 
in the upper grades from death. The numerical reault he ob- 
tains from statistics of the whole United States. That these 
figurea fall far short of repreaenting the influence of the 
population factor in Hamilton is eTident from the fact that 
Table I shows an increase in school population of nearly 
thirty- three and one-third per cent, in fiTe years. The last 
decade has been one of Tery rapid city growth » and the popu* 
lation factor needs close study before conclusions at all 

1: Ayres, Laggards in our Schools, pp. 22-26. 
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definite may be draani regarding the comparatiTe efficiency 
of city achool ayatma* If the curre of aehool population 
be compared with the curre of achool enrollment , aa in 
Figarea S and 3^ it ia eTident that the population factor 
haa a Tery important bearing upon the diatribution^ both 
b^ gradea and by agea» of the total enrollment. 

fuming from the deatruetiTe to the oonatructiTe 
attitude 9 I aubQiit the following: Where accurate age reo«» 
orda are kept it ia a rery aimple matter to aecure the er* 
act agea of pupila entering achool and the exact agea of 
thoae completing the final grade. The difference betweoi 
the medians of these two groups ia the actual number of 
years and montha required for the aTerage child to complete 
the work of the school. The ratio of the theoretical time 
required to thia reault ia a yery real meaaure of how nearly 
the a<flxool succeeds in doing ?/hat it proposes to do; a real 
meaaure of efficiency of organisation. Taken into conaider- 
ation together with the table of promotions, it rereals not 
only the amount of diacrepanoy between theory and practice » 
but alao the particular part of the achool syston where such 
di8or«pano7 is moat marked. 

These facts for the Hamilton sohools eiSyi-^as followB; 
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In 1910 the median age ox tne oeginning oiaas was 6 years t 
zDontJis^ and the medicm age of tne group oompleting the iinai 
year waa lb years one month. These median ages are computed 
from the same date^ June 1, 1910; for the beginning class the 
June before they entered school and for the eighth grade the 
June when they finished their grade. The time, then, re- 
quired for an ayerage child to do eight years' woric in the 
Hamilton schools is eight years 11 months, or the difference 
between lb years one month and 6 years two months. This 
conclusion rests partly upon the assumption that beginners 
enter now at practically the same age they did nine or eight 
years ago. The truth probably is, that they enter at a 
slightly later age; due to greater vigilance in requiring 
proof of age in doubtful cases. If out of 8 years 11 months 
schooling, 11 months, or more than ten per cent, of nis time, 
represents waste to the average child, the efficiency ox i^he 
school organization, viewed as to economy of time in accom- 
plishing a set purpose, is bui; 90 per cent. It may be urged 
that this waste represeni^s rather the necessary retardation 
of children mentally or physically defective; or that some 
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local eatise, a8» for instance » a large percentage of pnplle 
haTing foreign parentage » should be regarded as the true 
cau8e« To lOiich objections the onlj answer is that modem 
edncational standards demand that the defectlye or abnomal 
child shall receiTe separate consideration » and that the 
school organisation shall be adapted to local conditions. 
If the sTerage child requires more than nine years to do 
eight years* work » *&e failure orast lie somewhere in the 
school organisation « fable Z^ which shows the number and 
percent, of children not promoted in each grade in June 1910, 
indicates that the efficiency of organisation is, at present, 
greater in the upper grades than it is in the lower, 

y A B L g I, 



Sxunber and ler Cent, of Bon -promoted lupils —Hamilton Pnltllo 
Sohools June 1910; 



Grade: Ho. 


remaining: 


.Sot promoted; 


, Per cent, not 




in 


grade 




promoted 


1 : 




699 : 


136 


', 22.7 


2 : 




647 


117 


18.0 


3 : 




684 


109 1 


; 18.6 


4 : 




626 ; 


120 1 


22.8 


6 : 




404 


33 ! 


8.1 


e : 




398 


64 


I 16.0 


7 : 




241 


I 22 


9.1 


8 : 




182 1 


J 1 


; 0.6 
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A second measure of the attractive power, therefore 
of the efficiency, of the school system is the ratio of the 
number of children who remain in school after reaching the 
age when choice is legalized to the possible number that 
might remain; or the ratio of the number who remain, to the 
number of those who are attracted from the school by oppor- 
tunities to labor. The second ratio is more practical than 
the first, because the first is largely dependent upon the 
population factor, and still more largely affected by the at- 
tractive power of other school systems near and remote, a 
force very difficult to measure . Most city school records 
will furnish the necessary data for the latter ratio. They 
have already been presented for Hamilton in Table V. Of the 
14 - 15 year old group 570 were attracted to the public schooh 
and 372 to industry; or out of this total of 942 the public 
school held slightly more than sixty per cent. That both the 
elementary and secondary schools are responsible for this re- 
sult and that the per cent» retained grows rapidly smaller in 
the later years of the high school are very evident facts. 
But for purposes of comparison this nay be called the measure 
of attractiveness of the school system; and combined with the 
time: measure of effectiveness discussed above be taken to con- 
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stitute a real index of efficiency. The advantages of the 
proposed method over Mr. Ayres' lies in the following points. 
First, because variation of the index is dependent upon two 
real factors of efficiency of organization; namely ratio of 
theoretical to actual time required to complete the work, and 
ratio of actual to possible enrollment. Second, because 
each of these factors may be accurately determined and neither 
is greatly affected by the obscure factor of population. Third, 
because variation in either of these factors will noticeably 
affect the index. Finally because the result is more depend- 
ent upon present than upon i)ast conditions, of Bchool orgiani2>- 
ations. Stated differently, any improvement in school organ- 
ization will i)romptly be reflected in the variation of the In- 
index . 

Except a brief study of high school attendance In 
Massachusetts and New York in which the ratio of enrollment 
in Bocondary schools to total population is deduced, no fig- 
ures are available for a comparative study. So the results 
for the Oity of Hajnilton can only be considered absolutely. 
But they clearly reveal the fact that there is great need of 
such changes of organization &s shall enable the average pu- 
pil, to do eight years' work in eight years instead of nine; 

1: J.R. Parsons Jr.: gigh School Attendance, 

Ed .Rev. Vol. 27 pp. 293-298. ^ ^ 
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and eepecially Buch changes as shall enable the public 
school to attract and hold boys and girls after the law has 
loosened its grip upon them. 

TABLE X I.. 

EJnployments , Age and School Certificates 1909-10. 



Apfi June 1 1910 


14 




1^ : 


161 


Til : 




Sex 


B 


G 


B: 


G: 


B: 


G! 


B 


G: 


TOTAL 
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T5" 
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"T" 
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50 


Wire Works 


22 
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4 
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"■■&■" 


rs" 
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14 


s 
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35 


Knitting F-llle 
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1 
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i"5" 


T 
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59 


Tobacco Factory 


s 
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~r 
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29 
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■ ^3 


Machine and Tool V/oi^ks 


7 
"5 




•J* 
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T 




19 


Retail Trade 


' 0' 
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2 


2 








SI 


Novelty \7orks 


"T 
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1 
6" 


7 




4 
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Safe Works 
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13 


Oan Manufacture • 


2 
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■ 4" 


1 


2 
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Carriage Works 


1 




2 




1 


1 
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Mattress Factory 


5" 
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1 
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Woodworking: 
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Total 
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Table XI nhich is a BXimmatlon of age and Bchooling 
certificates granted in 1909 - 10, gives some idea of the 
industries that attract boys and girls away from the schools. 
Nearly half enter the metal working industries; foundries, 
wire works, caster works, safe works, machine and tool fact- 
ories, metal pattern making and autographic register works* 
Private homes, the knitting mills, tobacco factory, novelty 
works and the retail trade are the other occupations that 
take large percentages ♦ A dozen other occupations are rep- 
resented. But it needs to be borne in mind that these are 
not necessarily the vocations which children prefer; nor 
indeed, those they will probably pursue in adult years. 
Very seldom do you find them in any of these places learning 
grades • They axe generally found doing some sort of piece 
work that requires little skill or supervision. Many vo- 
cations which they would like to enter are closed to them; 
either because the employer finds it more satisfactory to 
hire men and women, or because the work is such that boys 
and girls cannot perform it* A striking instance is seen 
in the fact that not a single boy or girl appears in Table XI 
to have entered the paper making business altho' it is one 
of Hfimilton*s chief industries, the Champion Coated Mill 
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alone employing 1800 men. Ho doubt a very large niamber of 
those who leave school before eighteen have drifted after a 
few years into the pai)er mills. The next four tables 
XII to XV present a study of all the individuals enrolled 
in four consecutive eighth grades of a surburban Hamilton 
school. The information tabulated covers the experience 
of each individual to the present time (Sept. 1910). The 
ages were, given to the nearest birthday at the beginning 
of the term. The pupils included in these four clasees 
came from homes that may be called ordinary thou^ perhaps 
better than the average home in the city. Two features 
are very apparent in these tables. First, that failure to 
secure promotion in the ei^th grade had a decided effect 
toward seeking employment; and second, that but tarely was 
the first vocation a permanent one. Of the nineteen pu- 
pils included in the first two classes but four remained 
to finish the high school work. 
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TABLE XII. 



Study of all IndiTiduals Enrolled in Eighth 

Grade, Lindenwald, 1904-5. 
Pro- -Boye- 

NOiAgelmotedt Occupation einoe. 



15 



Yes 



Completed E«S. in five years; farmed 



14 



No 



Learn maohiniet trade - "buys oil route - machini st 
Machine shop - Boot-keeper - lumber inspector 



5 



13 



Yes 



14 



No 



H.S. one year - helps father - machinist and 
plumber . 



IS 



Yes 



In tool- room of machine shop. 



14 



No 



-GlrlB- 
Remained at h<::)me » 



15 



No 



At home - studied music - married - diyorced. 



13 



Yes 



K«S. four years - studied to teach - at home. 



14 



No 



At home - clerking in grocery 
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TABLE XIII. 



Study of all IndlTlduale Enrolled in Eighth 

Grade y Lindenimld, 1905 - 6. 
Pro- -Boys- 

NoaAgejmotedi Oooupatlon elnoe 



14 



No 



Left school In 8th - clerlclng for father 



15 



Yes 



H«S» one year - Woolen Mills - Collector 



15 



No 



Re-entered 8th - helped father - carpenter - 
machinist 



13 



13 



Yes 



Yes 



H«S« four years - Secy»of BuB«Club» - Drug Ciei? k 



-Girls- 
H«S» two years - at home 



12 



Yes 



H»S« one year - at home one year - re entered g «S 



13 



No 



Bus» College one year - in office of wholesaler 



14 



No 



At home - married 



14 



Yes 



H«S« four years - at home 



6 



14 



Yes 



H»S« one year -working in private home 
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TABLE XIV. 



Study of all IndlTiduals Enrolled in Ei^th 

Grade, Lindenwald, 1906-7. 
-Boys- 



Noj 


Age 


Pro- 
moted 


Occupation since. 


1 


13 


No 


Learns machinist trade 


2 


15 


Tea 


H.S. one year - blue print room - drauRhtsman 


3 


15 


Yes 


H.S. part of one year - worked in many shops 


4 


16 


No 


Helped father - carpenter - machinist 


5 


13 


Yes 


H.S. fourth year - clerking vacations 


6 


14 


No 


Re-entered 8th - H.S. two years - clerk- woolen 
mills 


7 


14 


Yes 


H.S. one year - learned moulder *s trade 


1 


12 


Yes 


- Girls - 
K.S. one year - knitting mills 


2 


16 


No 


At home - woolen mills 


5 


14 


No 


At home - clerking in grocery 


4 


15 


No 


Bus . college one year - cashier - mairried 


5 


14 


No 


At home - studied music - woolen mills 


6 


13 


Yes 


H.S. fourth year 


7 




Yes 


Woolen mills 


8 


12 


Yes 




9 


13 


No 


At home - studied mueic ^ 
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TABLE X7. 



Study of all Individtiale Exirolled in El^th 
Grade, Lindenwald, 1907 - 8. 



No 


Age 


Pro- 
moted 


: Occupation since . 


-i 


14 


Yes 


K^S* third year 


2 


16 


No 


Learning moulder's trade 


3 


14 


Yes 


Farming 


4 




Yes 


E.S. one year - entered Ger. Prot. Normal 


5 


15 


Yes 


E*S» two years - clerking - woolen mills 


6 


16 


Yes 


H*S# third year 


1 


13 


Yes 


-Girls- 
K.S# third year 


2 


14 


Yes 


E*S* third year 


5 


13 


No 


Re-entered 8th - H»S# two years 


4 


14 


No 


Re-entered 8th - H» S« two ye irs 


5 


14 


No 


Re-entered 8th - telephone exchange 


6 


17 


Yes 


H. S» third year 


7 


13 


Yes 


E. S. third year 


8 


13 


Yes 


E* $• third year 


_9 


16 


sUo 


At home 
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ThlB^ i^hen^ Is one of tiie great problems oi the pub* 
lie schools; to increase their attractiTc power » For OTcr 
against them is set the attraction of industrial life ^ ap- 
pealing insistently and unremittingly to erery wide awake 
boy and girl. 

A study o± the industrial situation ought to contrib- 
ute to the solution oi the problem* Hamilton is the center 
of a rich agricultxural territory* Sleotrio and steam rail- 
ways ramify through the fertile Miami Valley » where mixed 
farming preyails with wheat and com as staple crops* The 
soil of this Talley seems especially well adapted to corn 
growing^ and stock raising is important; especially impor- 
tant is hog- raising^ though dairying is a close second « both 
Hamilton and Cincinnati affording good markets for dairy 
products* These facts have no slight bearing upon the school 
situation* Many boys from the higher grades ox the city 
schools go to work on fanns; and many country girls and ooys 
are attracted by the city schools* During the year 1910-11 
65 boys and girls in country homes were enrolled in the Ham- 
ilton High School* It can scarcely be doubted tnat an agri- 
cultural course in the High School would xind strong support* 

But the pre-eminent interest of Hamilton is manufact- 
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uring^ And first among maniifactijring intoreete are the nachine 
and tool shops and metal working industries. The D.S. Census 
report of 1906 places the number of employes in foundry and 
machine shops at 2043 or 33 per cent of the whole number of 
men employed in all manufacturing industries. The report 
of the State Inspector of workshops and factories for 1909 
gives 4224 employes in metals, machinery or api)aratUB, or 
56 per cent, of the whole number employed in all manufacturing 
industries* The Chamber of Commerce of the City of Hanilton 
finds practically the sajne proportion, though placing the to- 
tals somewhat higher; its estimate for the same year 1909 
being 4750 as the total number of eii5)loyes in metal work 
(foundries, machine shops, stove foundries, safe, can and 
wire factories)* This, it should be remembered, is the 
report for a year when industrial depression was very marked, 
and many of the larger factories had but a small part of their 
full complement* It is interesting to note that in variety 
of product, the metal working industry is equally pre-eminent} 
of the two hundred and fifty different articles made in 

!• Census of Manufacturers 1905 Bulletin 58,p#54-5 
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Hamilton, as entmerated by the Chamber of Commerce, ftilly 
sixty per cent* are products of these metal working industries* 
The out-put of the two safe factories, that of the machine ard 
tool plant and of the Corliss engine plant are widely distribut- 
ed • Hot infrequently some boy in the grades takes a personal 
Interest in the geography of a foreign nation, because his 
father is helping make machines or engines to supply the mar- 
ket of that country. 

The industry holding second place, both with re- 
gard to the number employed and the capital invested, is the 
manufacture of wood pulp and paper* The number of employes 
is given by the U# S* Census Report as 860 or foijo^teen per cent, 
of the w^ole number employed in manufacturing; while the report 
of the State Inspector (see Table XVI) places the number at 
1304 or seventeen per cent. of the whole number employed in 
majiufactiaring. The Chamber of Commerce estimates that, in 
good seasons, the number of employes in wood pulp and paper 
business is almost or quite 2000. 
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TABLE XVI. 



Rumber of Employee in Maniofaottiring Industries of Hamilton. 
Seth Annual Report (1909) of Dept* of Inspection of Work- 
shops, Factories and Public Buildings* - Ohio* 
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The oarriage^ textile and tobacco indUBtrles are im- 
portant » each employing from 400 to 600 hands* There are 
many minor induatriea^ the T7.S* Cenans Report enumerating in 

all forty-six » classified as factories whose annual output ex- 

in value. 
ceeds $500* a These are exHibited** in Table ZYX under the more 

compact classification of the State inspector of WorJcahops^ 
Factories and Public Buildings* Taken in connection with 
Table XYII which is a summary ox the non-manufacturing indus- 
tries comprised in the same report » the oyershadowing impor- 
taooe of the metal worJElng industries Is apparen'c. 

t A B L B IVII. 



BtUDber of Smployes m oertam non-manufaoturlng industries of 
Hamilton. Compiled from ii6tii Annual Report (1909) of Depart- 
ment of Inspeotlon oi Workshops, faotories and Puhllo Btiild- 
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Table XVIII presents the estimate Kade from data 
gathered by the Ohaaiber of CosmBrce as to number of employes 
and value of annual out-put, of indttstriee employing more 
than fifty. 

TABLE XVIII . 

Enrployeee and Annual Out-put of all Industries Employing 
More Than 50 Men. Chamber of Commerce Report. 



Total 
No. of 
Em - 
pi eye 8 



Value of 
annual out- 
put. 



Foundry and Machines and Stoves 

Paper and Wood Pulps 

Safes 



2800 






;S7 



790 000, 
060 5W 
500 000 



CarriaEeB 
Can 



600 



90 OOP 

250 000 



Tobacco 



Wire 
Garments 



"3E0 
T5^ 



"So^ 



57fe 066 



"SFJy 



Pelts 
f>rldtinK 



140 



375 000 



Sanitar y suppliei' 
Luiriber, wood work 



Autographic - Reg: 
Caster 



. Planing 
ister 



mill£ 



150 



TiSr 



100 



250 000 
200 000 



500 000 
16fe 666 



Mattress' 



52 



116 6o6 

250 000 
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fliiB then is th« Industrial field against whose 
attraotiTe force the ptihlic sohool must exeroise its power 
of holding when the lav lets go» Eoverer attraotiTe the 
field may appear to the youth , there may be» as there cer- 
tainly are« other forces acting with or against his own de- 
sires » What are the causes of his leaving school and what 
conditions confront him when he enters industry T The most 
careful study of this question which has so far appeared is 
the Report of the MassaohxuBetts Commission on Industrial and 
Technical Education, 1906; more particularly the Beport of 
the Sub-committee on the Helation of Children to the indus- 
tries » by Susan K» Kingsbury Ph.D. This study which was 
authorised by the Massachusetts legislature and directed by 
HT. Kingsbury has been recognised as so fair and thorough a 
treatment of the situation in Massachusetts that it is con- 
stantly referred to as an authoritatiye answer to the ques- 
tions: Are the years from 14 to 16 wasted years of the 
child *s life ? and What are the children doing ? Its sal- 
ient features may be summarised as follows; Among the causes 
that impel children to leave school the pOTerty of their 
parents plays a Tery minor part; hardly more than one out of 
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four le«TiBg Behoel for tlmt reason. Stooad, the ehildrea 
fourteen to sixteen years old are not wanted in the indna- 
triea of Massachnaetts. Third, the children themselTea are 
the loaera by being ont of aehoel. Ho effort ia nade to 
ahoa how mneh of inapiratioaal and eharaoter-forming in- 
fluence they lose by being out of aohool theae two or three 
years; nor how nuoh of Talue there is in the leiaure for 
childish aotiTities and pleaatire, which they barter for the 
few dollars of wages doled out to them. But in-restigating 
only the material aide of the child* a welfare the oonoluaion 
act forth in the report is, that the child loaea in wage* 
earning power hj this early withdrawal frcuB aohool. And 
worse atilly the total earnings reoeiTed by the time he is 
twenty-one or two will^ in most oases » he less than if he 
had resiained in sohool two or three years longer. On the 
ayerage f seyen years* wages of the youth who enters industry 
at fourteen will be lesB than fire years* wages of the youth 
who enters at sixteen « And the wages of the latter inorease 
at a muoh more rapid rate than do those of the former. 
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It l8 1088 dlfflotilt to present the 88 taote oonTlno« 
ingly to men and women of experience xnan to ooys and girls « 
But It Is the child that the appeal must reach if it is to be 
effective « For, as is snown above, it is not industry that 
seelcs to draw him from the school. It is not, in most in- 
stances, the parents who push him out. But the impulse is from 
within and has its basis in a mistaJcen notion of values. The 
money value near at hand outweighs in his childisn mind all 
the intangible good, potential in the two or four years of 
schooling lying beyond the. cumpulsory limit. 3o, whatever can 
be done to malce these facts more impressive to him, to make 
the good of schooling more tangible, will help to reduce these 
years which have come to be called **the waste years of Ameri- 
can education*^ to what they should oe,- the most profitable 
yeaSrs of youth. Industrial and vocational schooling is pro- 
posed as that term of education wnioh will most nearly solve 
the problem. 

But before considering the efficacy ox the proposed 
remedy, it is proper to attempt a diagnosis of local 
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oondltionas to see how far oonoliisionB drawn for Msssaohu- 
•etta will hold good in Hamilton . The following Table pre- 
sents the record of 49 indiTidxaals enrolled in the ei^th 
grade of s certain school ooonpying an average residence 
section of Hamilton, The 49 oonprise the entire eighth 
grade enrollment in that building for a period of four years 
ending June 1908. 

T A B L « HZ , 

Reasons for leaTing School . 
Records of 49 Sl^th Grade Pupils. 

Remaining for the completion of the High School 
course or until present time (3rd year for 
the last class) 15 

Left because of indecision, lack of interest, or 

eagerness to eaxia 17 

Left because discouraged by the difficulty of 

the work or by failure to secure promotion 6 

Left because of ill health 5 

Left because help was needed at home 3 

Left because dissatisfied with course of study 

offered in High School 1 

Left because of trouble with teacher 1 

Left because father was unwilling for child to take 

Hifi^ School woric 1 

Gathered from personal teaching experienoe. 
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Xrory one of the indiTlduals In the above Hat has 
been under the oheerratlon of the writer sinee enrolling in 
the eigihth grade. So that thia statement of oanses is aade 
froB a thorong>h knowledge of the indiTidual and of his hone 
oonditions. As a oheok against the errors due to pex^QOalJiftlg- 
aent or due to looality studied , an equal number of oases 
are presented in Table ZZ. These indiTiduals were seleoted 
at random from the workers in Tarious industries » The state- 
ment of eaoh individual as to why he left sohool was aocept* 
ed as or root, 

T A B I B II . 

Reasons for Leaving Sohool , 

Records of 49 Individuals in Tarious Industries. 

Left beoauae did not like sohool, did not like teaoher, 

or eager to earn money 36 

Left because help needed at home 7 

Left beoause of ill health S 

Left Barochial sohool beoause there was no High Sohool 

olass at that time 2 

Left beoause father feared immoral influence at Eigih 

Sohool fi 

Total "^ 
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It iB eyident that poverty Is not the pressing 
oanse whioh takes children from sohool in Hamilton* Sren 
if due allowanoe he made for its contrihntory effect in 
oattsing parents to aooede to the ohild*s eagerness to enter 
industry 9 the report of the Massaohusetts Commission that not 
more than one in four leave sohool for this cause ^ will cer- 
tainly be liberal for Hamilton* 

The CTidenoe of these tables shows that probably 
50 per cent, of the children that leave school in Hamilton 
before finishing the High School course^ do so because they 
do not realise the value of schooling; or because they have 
become discouraged » or found stronger interests in commercial 
and industrial activity* physical unfitness for school or 
discouragement arising from that cause is another factor of 
importance* But the greedy » uiif ortunate ^ or perhaps obsti- 
nate parent , unwilling or unable to permit his child the 
advantages of schooling so freely offered by the communityt 
is but an infrequent factor* 

But while the most distressingly heavy loss from 
the public school t after the compulsory limit is reached, 
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may ^ attributed to two or three general oauees: aa^ lack; 
of intereat in aohoollng, laok of appreolatlon of ita yalue^ 
or diaoourageaent by reaaon of failure to meaaure up to aooie 
arbitrary atandard of ezoellenoe; atill,any careful inveati- 
gation of a number of oaaea will reyeal the faot that cauaea 
haTe number lesa phaaea and oombinationa. In truths that 
while fifty indlTiduala may atate their reaaoxafor leaTing 
aohool in the aame worda» after all thoae reaaona are aa var- 
ied and aa ftlll of complex elements aa are the liyea of the 
fifty indiyidual8« Suppoae two boya are reported aa having 
left achool beoauae of diacouragement« The atatement might 
probably cover two highly diverae caaea; aa» for inatance^ 
that of a boy ao dull aa to be nearly or truly defective and 
that of another boy unuaually bright but highly aenaitive 
and givoi to brooding over alight imperfectiona* The same 
remedy will bv no means fit the two cased, The aenaitive 
boy may need only a little aympathy and appreciation; but a 
radical change in the courae of study may be the only aalva* 
tion for the other fcOLlow* Here, then, ariaea the neceasity 
for the study of each individual caae before attempting to 
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apply a remedy. This attidy would certainly derolTe tipon the 
boy* 8 teaoher. But it ^ould he eupploaented by a carefol 
iQTestigati on made hy aome other person willing and able to 
talcs a genuine interest in the boy's welfare, and ooopetent 
to oritioise intelligently the teaoher* a attitude and work. 
Shall we lay this additional burden upon the superrisor's 
shoulders, or turn it OTer to some authority outside the 
S4^ool, suoh as the juvenile oourt ? The answer is perhaps 
iBTOlTed in the answer to the larger quest ion t Shall the 
public school absorb and direct the great race redeeming 
social noTements now organising, or shall it renaiti tributary 
to them ? To quote from a recent magasine article by Dr. 
Allen^ of the Bureau of llunicipal Besearch, Hew York; *'The 
greatest social settlement work erer oonoeiTed is ttet of the 
school where principal and teachers are in sympathetic touch 

with children and their parents. Proper 

proportions will nerer be restored until school men and 
school women assume the responsibility which is theii&for 
leading their communities,-- -furnishing most of the eridence, 

1: Allen T7m.E. Civic Sducation through the Public 

Schools. The Hist. Teacher's Uag.7ol.II,Bo.7.p.l58. 
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a gr«at part of the inspiration and the working oenters— in 
xDOTementa alasaified aa aooial aerrice^ uplift and oiyio 
l>6tterment«** But lAiataTer the attitude of the aohool toward 
thia question, the neoeesity remains that remedies should he 
applied to indiyiduals rather than to groups « If a large per 
oent.of the pupils taking a certain yearns work in school 
drop out before finishing the year, it may mean that the 

oourse of study needs revision at that point, or that the 
teaching force of that grade needs stimulation* The proha* 
bility is that neither remedy, nor both together, will reach 
%^eTj case, hut that each individual must he studied and 
treated separately* 

The condition of the child who today takes his 
place as one cog in the great machine of modern industrialism 
is certainly not an enviable one. Although the shocking con- 
ditions under which little children formerly worked in mines 
and factories have been remoyed by humanitarian efforts ^more 
insidious evils still abound; evils, which on the whole are, 
perhaps, of graver m(»ent to society. In his discussion of 
the child problem Dr. Mangold^ enumerates race deterioration. 

1: 22angold ($eo.B. Child froblems, pp. 191-200^ . 
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unfltnesa for aooial and politioal llfe» eoonomio waste 
through untrained and nnatahle lahor^ aooidenta dne to ehild- 
lah oarelesaneas 9 as aoiae of the general effects of the «d* 
ployment €ft ohlldren in industry. As he pertinently reoiarka,^ 
•^anocessfta men frequently oppose good laws (against child 
labor) because they thefflselTes hare not failed and hare with- 
stood the disadTantages of premature toil. They hare thus 
become blinded to the eTil effect of child labor and are of- 
ten bitter enemies of the real interests of the child of 
today,** Such opposition and the indifference of rural com- 
munities » where childrem though doing much of the farm labor, 
appear to be the better for it , hare done ouch to hinder 
proper legislation. The Ohio statute, as amended in 1908 » 
gOTeming the employment of minors, is in many respects a 
model law,^ Bo minor under sixteen years of age shall be 
employed at dangerous machinery or where its health will be 
injured or morals deprared. So girl under sixteen may be 
employed at the tobacco trades nor at any employment com- 
pelling her to remain standing constantly. Boys under six- 
teen and girls under eighteen miut not be employed later 

1: Uangold: Child problems , p. 166 

E: Ohio Statutes: Sections 4364-67. digitized by GoOglc 
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than aiz o*olook in the aTaning nor earlier than aayen 
o*olook in the morning; nor employed more than eight hours 
in one day^ ^or more than forty- eight hours in one week. 
This latter proTision has done muoh in the three years of its 
enforoement to discourage ohild labor. Many onployers who 
pelrhaps might not haye heen influenced by htunanitarian motiyes 
to yield their profits from child labor to the common good^ 
haTS yielded to the pecuniary argument « for to hare some 
machines idle during a considerable part of the working day 
or of the working week has frequently offset all of the £^in 
of the cheaper wage paid to the child opera tiye. froseou- 
tlons under the law proceed from the chief inspector of work- 
shops and factories and may be tried before any justice of 
the peace, police judge or mayor of any city or Tillage^ 
That this Chic department is doing effect iye work is shown 
by the report for 1909 which indicates 245 prosecutions for 
yi elation of the child labor law and conyicticn in nearly 96 
per cent» of the cases, Sons of these prosecutions occurred 
in Hamilton; but there is considerable yi elation of the law 
here, as is shown by Tables Z71 and Z711 which show a total 
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of 200 as the nxuDber of minors f oiuid to be illegally employeL 
One of^ the leading physloians of the olty recently declared 
In a public address that there were conditions of lack of 
sanitation In some of Hamilton *s industries which wonld be 
harrowing to contemplate « So there is eridently need of a 
stricter enforcement of present laws. The same report (see 
Tables TTL and XTll) shows but two cases of minors employed 
without schooling certificates; a comparison in law enforce* 
ment yery creditable to the school administration » and agree* 
Ing with the conclusion expressed in a preTlous portion of 
this thesis that the enforcement of the compulsory attend* 
ance law In Hamilton is unusually tho rough • For the whole 
state, according to the same report » the ratio of minors 
employed without schooling certificates to the number illeg* 
ally employed Is about one to five. 

Most of the larger concerns, both manufacturing 
and mercantile, make some effort to train the boys and girls 
who come to them« Except perhaps one or two of the larger 
foundries, this training makes no pretensions to be an ap- 
prenticeship system, in opportunity to pick up a trade by 
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hia own efforts and a little asalstanoe from a busy foreman 
la all the boy or girl may hope tor. And even this oppor- 
tnnlty la not for the 14-16 year old group. The ahopa whioh 
make any effort to teaoh tradea will not accept youths under 
sixteen for that purpose. If they employ those younger, it 
is for labor requiring small attention or responsibility « So 
we find most of this 14-16 year old group shifting from one 
to another of the unskilled occupations or following strictly 
jUTenile employments. The statement of the Massachusetts 
report that this group is not wanted in industry is contin- 
ually repeated by employers, Tet many of them feel that it 
is difficult to meet competition from other localities where 
child llibor is lees restricted. If the child labor question 
were made a national instead of a state issue this difficulty 
would be obviated. The wages earned by the juvenile workers 
are hardly more attractive than the employments offered them. 
Some of the better shops » as for instance the knitting milla, 
pay |4 per week. Others where the work is less exacting, pay 
$2 or $S, 50 as a beginning wage, in investigating one hun- 
dred cases from various industries, the median beginning 
wage was found to be (3, the highest $5 and the lowest (2« 
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The inoreaae for those vho renaln in the tmskillad Indxietries 
for the years from 14 ^o 16 is startlingly snail » the arerage 
iDorease heisg but |S0 per year. . But many drift into the 
better shops and do mudh better. Chias, the arerage weekly 
wage of all the boys employed in one of the Safe Torks, who 
had begun whil^ under sixteen years of age and who had not 
been employed more than two years, was foxuid to be $6.42 
fourteen year old boys and girls need not ezpeot more than 
f2 to $3 per we^ for a beginning wage» unless they are un- 
usually well dereloped or hare a strong friend in their em- 
ployer. And this wage, small as it is, will be out still 
lower by lay-offs and periods of idleness interrening between 
the rarious Jobs, from one to another of whioh these Jurenile 
workers are shifted by the dhanging demands of business and 
by their own unreliability. So that unless they hare been 
usnaually energetio and thrifty, two or three hundred dollars 
will represent their total earnings at sixteen. IVhen we re- 
flect how most of this is spent, and how little represents 
any real and necessary contribution toward their own support 
or the maintenance of a destitute family, who can doubt that 
society would be financially the gainer if the State were to 
demand those two additional years for training its youth jC 
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and, if neoesaairy, were to supply to the family the equira* 
lent of the child's earnings ? 

In some qnarters indnstrial edneation has been re* 
Carded with distrttst because it was so strongly indorsed by 
the manufacturing interests. Ken who were already 
inclined to look upon the arerage naxmfaoturer as thoroughly 
selfish » foxmd in the new moTement for Tocational or trade 
teaching grounds for stronger suspicions. Kany trade unions 
look with distrust upon the morcnent , apparently for the 
reason that they found it self-presexrratiTe to oppose any- 
thing regarded as beneficial by the manufacturers. But 
gradually the two sides seoD to be shifting. The American 
Federation of Labor in eonrention at Toronto in SoTember 1909 
indorsed industrial education. On the other hand, in report- 
ing the proceedings of the recent fourth annual conrention 
of the national Society for the promotion of industrial Sdu- 
oation held in Boston Boyember 1910, the editor^ of the Amer- 
ican Kachinist points out what seoned to him the one discour- 
aging feature— that the meeting was attended by so few manu- 
facturing interests. This loss of interest in the moTement 



1: Editorial American Machinist, Sec, 1,1910., 
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by the manafaoturers may te due to several oauses. i'erhapa 
the slowness of the public school system to agree upon a 
working plan for Industrial education has led them to feel 
that they must seek elsewhere adequate relief for the econom- 
ic demand for trained labor* Perhaps they have realized that 
Industrial education incorporated in the public schools would 
mean a heavy tax without a corresponding share in its control. 
Hence we find them advocating modern apprenticeship and the 
corporation school Instead of general industrial education. 
Mr. Arthur J). Dean^^ in his book» ^e Worker and the State, 
presents as one argument for industrial education: It would 
afford society an opportunity of paying back some of the 
benefits it has received from the increased production due 
to factory methods. Supt. F.B. iJyer expressed much the same 
sentiment in his address before the Metal Trades Association;^ 
•TITe hear employers prate about the degeneracy of modern work- 
men, the need of intelligence, of serii^ous purpose, of the 
inventive spirit, of pride in good work, --in short, the need 
of honest, skillful, earnest, judicious men in our industries. 
If you had them, you say, you wouldn't fear the competition of 

1: Dean Arthur D. S.B. Chief, Division of Trade-Schools, 
H.Y. State Education Dept.: The Worker and the State, p. 59, 60. 

2: Synopsis of i/roceedings of 12th Annual Convention of 
the Metal Trades Association, mew York City, p.37. 
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the world« Well, then, get them, make them« It oan be done; 
not a bit of doubt of it« fut one-tenth of the net profit 
of yoTxr shops back into the ednoation of your apprentices » 
and it will bear frnit ten*fold in ten years«^ These men 
who are interested in industrial ednoation, not for the man- 
nfaotnrer's reason nor for the laboring man*s reason, but 

ftrom the standpoint of general interest in education, both 
feel that mannfactnrers would be paying back but a fair re* 
turn for TaXne receiyed in bearing the burden of industrial 
education, perhaps it is the fuller realisation of this 
truth that is bringing from trade-unions the increasing de- 
mand for the incorporation of industrial education within the 
public school system, if there could be a general acceptance 
of the lofty teaching of Dr. Wasjiington Gladden^^ that the 
old feudal istic and aristocratic relations between capital 
and labor must cease; that industrial democracy must be the 
legitimate acoompaniment of political democracy; if, as he 
proposes, trade-unions should be treated by the manufacturers 
and capitalists as allies and friends, and should act towards 
capital in the same spirit, it would seem to be a simple 
matter to adjust the control and direction of industrial ed- 
ucation in a manner satisfactory to both empl oyer. and emDlpye^ 

Digitized by VjOOvIC 

1: Gladden Dr. Washington iJndustrr and Democracy, 
Outlook, Vol. 97 HOtll, p^B89. 
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In thA meantime. If the emplOTe Is to hare Jtuatioe. the State 
mnat assume tte direction of Tooational training and see to 
it that all interests are equally regarded^ 

To this argument for State control and support of 
industrial education may he added that of self-preseryation* 
If History and CiTics should he taught that the citisenship 
of the State shall maintain its high plane ^ industrial edu- 
cation may he Justified for the same reason. Surely the 
ahility tt) make an honest liTing is the first requisite to 
good citisenship^ The knowledge of how to work is more Tal- 
uable than the knowledge of how to TOte« In & reoent essay 
on the need of a moral equiTalent for war in the discipline 
of the human race. Ifilliam James suggests that such an equiT- 
alent may be found in honest toil; that^liqr engaging in some 
of the more laborious and hasardous occupations. young men 
would gain that robustness, hardness of fiber, and acquaint- 
ance with discipline, formerly supplied by military training* 
Such a theory would certainly inTolye national rather than 
State control of industrial education. The practical side 
of such action was recently su^eated to l^e writer by one 
of tiie leading business men of Hsmilton in a discussion con- 
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cernlng the oost of Indxistrlal eduoatlon. He adTOoated that 
this coat he home hy the national gOTemment without in- 
oreaaing taxation » hut simply hy curtailing military ezpendi* 
turee^ There are many praotioal arguments for national con- 
trol of Toeational education; auoh as need of national regu- 
lation of child lahor and need of uniformity in Tital atatia- 
tic8» But until these ideals come to he more generally ac« 
cepted» and as long aa the State continues to he reaponaihle 
for the aystem of puhlio inatruction, Tocational training 
ahould not he diTorced from State control » Ohio haa heen 
among the foremost in accepting this responsihility. Her 
recent lav enacted in 1910 haa heen pointed out hy Dr.Slliott^ 
of the UniTeraity of 7iaconain aa the flrat statute enacted 
in this country for the compulsory after-trainlng in day 
schools of those who are engaged in wage-earning occtqpations^ 

It ahould he home in mind^ hcwcTer. that though 
the State aasume a partial support and control of puhlic ed- 
u cat ion » it haa alnrays heen the policy in Ohio to leaTe to 
the community the main hurden of support and most of the con* 
trol of its schools » Bo exception has heen made in the case 

It Bull « #12 Sat» Soc» for the promotion of Industrial 
Education; Legislation upon Ind^Sd.in U*S»»p«34 
Elliott Edward C, and Irosser C^A, 
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of iQduatrial eduoatlon* It is left to each oommunity to 
initiate ita own plan and work out its own problem, Certain* 
I7 it would not be wise, no matter how much of national or 
state support and direction might be adTisable, to negleot 
the local conditions. Industrial education should be pecu- 
liarly local. Such industries as are foremost in any locali* 
ty are the proper ones to be embodied in the local course of 
study. In return for this local control and local support 
the schools should strongly build up local interests. If the 
community would prosper it must make the study of its own 
necessities an important part of the training of its youth. 
There is a demand in Hamilton for such training. Business 
men want more practical training for the young people who 
enter commercial life. Manufacturers demand special train- 
ing for their employes, professional men and women who have 
felt the OTercrowding of their own ranks demand that this 
door of industry be opened wider and that the opportunities 
of business and industry be presented more clearly to the 
youth of the next generation. The strongest indorsement of 
all comes from that great body of toilers who themselTes 
left sJohool to plunge into industry without adequate prepar 



ration or intelligent choice « 
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After the oonsideration of these loosl, politioal 
and eoonomio interest* to he fostered hy industrial ednoation, 
it is reassuring to remember that industrial edueation first 
took praotioal form as a philanthropic movement; and that the 
principle it embodies, of relating the ohild*8 thinking to 
his activity and to the actiTijties about him, has been the 
hi^est aim of the majority of modem educators. One of the 
most striking presentations of the need of each individual 
to learn the lesson of toil has been, made by Count Tolstoy 
in a little booklet issued by the interlaken School. Tolstoy 
is thus quoted: "Do these things for your children; Let them 
do all they can for themselves; carry their own water, fill 
their own jugs, wash up, arrange their own rooms, clean their 
boots and clothes, lay the table. Believe me, that unimpor- 
tant as these things may seem, they are a hundred times more 
important for your children's happiness than a knowledge of 
French or of History. These things train the child to sim- 
plicity, to work , and to self-dependence. If you can add 
work on land, if it be but a kitchen garden, that will be 
well. Believe me, that without that condition there is no 



It The Interlaken School: Edward A. Rumely M.p» 
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posalbility of a moral eduoation^ a Chriatlan ednoatlon, or 
a oonaolouanese of the faot that men are not naturally dlTid- 
ed into the olassee of maatere and slarea^ but that they are 
all brothers and equals »^ Another modem teaoher, whose wide 
experlenoe In noting the effects upon indiTiduals of a purely 
industrial sdhooling^ has giren him some rig^t to draw deduo- 
tions oonoeming the influence of sudh training upon a raos 
writes thusj^ '•It will make Tery little difference to the 
world whether one negro boy» more or less, learns to construe 
a page of Latin* On the other hand, as soon as one negro boy 
has been taught to apply thought and study and ideas to the 
growing of cabbages » he has started a process » which if it 
goes on and continues, will eyentually transfora the whole 
face of things as they exist in the South today.** Industrial 
education is so modern a morement that it would be futile to 
try to draw from so brief an experience^ howcTer satisfactory, 
proof of its Tirtue^ as the best form of training for com- 
plete liTing« But when both economic and philosophic reasons 
demand that it be a part, and an important part, of our edu- 
cational system, the fact that there are more than one hundred 

1: "Chapters from my Bxperience*** Booker T, Washington. 
!7orld^s 17ork, Vol. HI, pa3783; Dec..'lQ. ^.^ 
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and fifty trade and industrial solioola now eatablished in the 
Utiited States^ may he taken as STidence that the demand is 
real. The rapidity with which the enrollment in these Tarious 
schools grows is farther CTidence of the Talue of industrial 
education as a means of increasing the efficiency of the 

school. It certainly appeals to many who would otherwise be 
content without further schooling, for there seems to he no 
diminution of the popularity of the course. There is no need 
to go outside our own city to see how great this demand is; 
the CTidence is plain in the crowded conditions of the manual 
training and domestic science departments of the High School 
and in the enrollment of 492 young men in ni^t classes of 
the Y.M.C.A. 

For the promotion of industrial education in Hamil- 
ton four possibilities appear; First, to establish it under 
priTate or philanthropic control. Second ^to proTide for it 
separate^ schools as a distinct part of the public school 
system. Third » to incorporate it within the secondary scOicols. 
Fourth » to establish it within the elementary schools. The 
first of these propositions has already receired the hearty 
endorsement of the community in the enthusiastic support of 
the industrial courses offered by the Young Ijt^^^jEK^ ^^?^^Mf@ 

1: Bui. #11 Hat.Soc.for the promotion of Ind. Kd» 
£dward H. Rei8ner« 
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A880olatloxi« The forty or more courses » of whloh more than 
one-half are strlotly Tooatlonal, enrolled nearly fire him- 
dred young men during the year of 1909-10« Its work is ao- 
credited hy one hundred and twenty-six of the oolleges and 
uniTersities of the country. There is also a huslness ool« 
lege 9 operating under priTate management » whloh offers commer« 
oial training to those who are willing to pay its moderate 
fees . 

Mention has preriously been made of the apprentice 
system of the Estate Store Company* The superintendent of 

this company recently informed the writer that their agree- 
ment with the stove moulders allowed them one apprentice to 
each flTe moulders and one to the shop; th^t under ihis egie ems oc 
they usually had twenty or twenty- five apprentices* They re* 
quire these boys to spend four years in learning the moulder* s 
trade, and while they have no trouble in getting plenty of 
boys for apprentices, find it hard to get boys of good char- 
acter. The apprentices in this foundry enter into no legal 
indenture* There are a few so-called apprentices in the 
machine shops* The foreman of one of the largest of these 
recently stared that of the six or elgjht apprentices under 
him only one hsd a right to the name* Digitized by ^OOglC 
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Uany of the shops of Hamilton have a few hoys who 
oould he persuaded to learn a trade, even if they are not 
eager to do so. Itany of the employers would he glad to glTe 

these hoys a hetter opportunity than they now get, to heoome 
skilled worlcmen. However, there is not enough unity in this 
demand » nor are those interested numerous enough to justify 
the estahlishment of puhlio trade schools; nor of modem cor- 
poration or apprentice schools hy each shop. A plan recently 
puhlished in the American Machinist^ seems the most practical 
of any yet proposed for such a situation^ According to this 
scheme the Tarioua employers of a city form an educational 
corporation in which one share is eguiyalent to one hoy. The 
corporation rents a shop, equips it, and hires an instructor. 
The stockholders send their hoys to this shop to work, and 
are assessed for the running expenses,* instruction, rent, 
small tools, oil, waste, etc. They also send with the hoy 
the material on which he is to work. When this work is fin- 
ished it is returned to the factory, so the only extra cost 
to the stockholder is his share of the running expenses, which, 
except the one item of instruction, should he small. The 

1: Another Trade School Irian: Henry E.F. American Llach* 
inist, Apr.13,1911, Page 679-680igitizedbyi^OOgie 
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adTantagea to the boy are nxuDerous* He continues to be self* 
aupporfeing, he gets a variety of work tinder good instruction^ 
and for this he is paid in proportion to his skill and speed; 
thus having a strong motive for improvement « One of the dif- 
ficulties in making this plan successful is to find a strong 
instructor; a difficulty very common to plans for industrial 
education* A weak man would certainly make a failure of it« 

The second proposition to provide separate schools 
for trade teaching which should be an integral part of the 
public school system » would certainly meet with great opposi- 
tion for many reasons « It would be a very expensive plan, 
if made elaborate enough to meet the demands of the trades 
which are important in Hamilton* This objection alone is stif- 

ficient to defeat such a proposition ^ though many others » 
more or less valid ^ would doubtless be urged* 

But there is a foim in which this second proposition 
is perhaps the most feasible of the four: namely, that form of 
industrial education knovm as the continuation school* The 
experience of many Oeiman cities and of some of the larger 
cities of America where it has been tried, would indicate that 
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in this form of indnstrial education good reanlts are mora 
quickly and uniTcraally conceded than in any other, Cincin- 
nati haa been among the foronoat Imerican citiea in thia ex- 
periment « At firatfin Cincinnati » this work was taken up by 
a group of manufacturers who felt the need of giving their 
boys some purely intellectual training » in order to bring 
them up and keep them up' to hig^ earning capacity^ This 
training proved valuable ^ but the ahops were found to be poorly 
, adapted to this school work. It waa tranaferred to a public 
achool build ing. although at firat, the public schools aaaum* 
ad no responsibility for the work. Soon it was very apparent 
that here was a new opportunity for the public schools to be 
truly useful to the community. Under the able direction of 
Mr. RenshaWy the instructor, the improvement in wage-earning 
power and industrial efficiency of the boys taking this work 
was 80 marked that it has ceased to be regarded as an educa- 
tional experiment » but has become an integral and important 
part of the Cincinnati school aystwT. Because this work seems 
to be one of the most practical and successful of the many 
different ventures in vocational training, and because it may 
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easily be adapted to a city the aise of Hamilton, it will be 
described in detail. The first requisite is a teacher. He 
shotad be a skilled mechanic » familiar with modern shop meth- 
ods, and he needs to understand boys and their training. Pres, 
Thwing remarks:^ *^The moat important element in the teacher, 
it has come to be recognized, is sympathy. •* This certainly 
is true here. Doubtless the finding of the proper man for 
the teacher is the most difficult part of the problem. The 
second requisite is a school-room. It needs about the same 
equipment as a mechanical drawing room; desks suitable for 
the preparation of arithmetic and drawing lessons; drawers 
and lockers for storage purposes. The class is selected by 
the manufacturers of the city from their employes. There are 
no requirmients as to previous amount of schooling. The man- 
ufacturer selects such boys as he thinks will profit most by 
the instruction, and pays them while they attend school, at 
the same rate that he does for shop work. Each boy spends 
one half day each week in the school room. The average class 
consists of about twenty boys. School is in session nine 

1; Thwings The History of Education in the United 
States since the Civil War. iage 102. 
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half days 1b eaoh week so that one instructor and his assistant 
can oare for nearly two hundred hoys. The instructor and his 
assistant spend a part of their time eaoh week in the shops 
where the boys work, to keep in touch with the practical proh* 
lems. From these practical shop problems they select the 
lesson material « Spelling is proyided from the shop and ma- 
chine catalogues, Vine printing, drawing, designing^ problems 
in arithmetic, applied geometry and algebra are supplied from 
the shop work in which the boys are engaged* When they meet 
their instructor in the class-room they find a friend who 
understands their problems and difficulties, the things that 
hinder their promotion and depress their wages » The results 
are indeed remarkable » One would hardly expect that a half 
day each week in school would be sufficient for great improve- 
ment » Perhaps it is not; but it has proyen sufficient time 
for mental awakening; the improvement seems to take care of 
itself, and, in fact, to proceed at a rate considerably faster 
than where a full week is given to drill and exercise for im- 
provement. The school is in session forty*eight weeks a 
year, eight hours a day, and four and one-half days a week, 
and costs the board of education about fifteen dollars a year 
per boy. The course of study covers four years and includes 
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mathematioe, reading, writing, spelling, drawing, oiTios and . 
meoIianlo8« l similar sohool oonld be planned for girls who 
liaye entered industry « The depar^bnent stores of Boston have 
organised olasses of this sort for ^eir sales-w(Hnen« The 
advantages of this form of continuation sohool are many; 
first, perhaps, is the fact that it catches (as Supt. Dyer 
puts it) the hoy in the shop and gets him into sohool; hat 
hardly less important is the fact that the hoys see the prac- 
tical purpose of everything they study and thus have a real 
Botiye for study » There are no questions of discipline in 
these classes. Attendance is regular, for if the hoy is ab- 
sent he is reported to his mnployer and docked. Since he is 
paid for his time attending school it is no sacrifice to the 
hoy. The apparent sacrifice of a half day's time on the part 
of the employer is really more than returned to the factory 
in the quickened interest and skill of the hoy as well as in 
the good effect upon foremen; for the success of this plan 
depends very largely upon the skill with which the teacher 
makes friends of the foremen. It is a comparatively simple 
and inexpensive plan to put into opej:!ation; and finally, it 
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need not wait for legislative action » being already sanotion* 
ed by ^e laws of Ohio. 

The third suggeation of incorporating industrial 
education within the secondary schools is no longer merely a 
possibility » bat an actuality. Perhaps most people who have 
not kept closely in touch with educational progress in Eamil* 
ton would be surprised to learn of the deyelopment of indus* 
trial education. in the High School. The course in Sbnual 
Training is founded upon^ and is practically identical with, 
the course of the Stuyyeaant Manual Training School of Hew 
York; the only exception being that the final year of the 
course in the Hamilton Hi^ School is, as yet, in embryo. The 
first year's work is a thorough course in joinery, including 
the usual accompanying work in mechanical drawing; shop prob- 
lems, the use of instruments, blue printing, and an original 
drawing for the final piece. It shouia be noted here that 
the course, including the mechanical drawing, really begins 
in the sixth year of the elementary schools. The second 
year's work is wood-turning, pattem-meking, elementary forge 
work and the related problems af mechanical drawing. The 
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third year is forge work with meohatiioal perapeotlire and aroh- 
iteotural drawings The fourth year which has been planned, 
but not yet presented, for lack of equipment and sohool-room 
space, will be machine work. It IS" to be understood that 
these courses are not offered with a pretension of trade 
teaching, but are combined with the other High School work 
to form an adequate basis for any one of half a dosen differ- 
ent trades • The course in domestic economy has the same aim; 
cooking, sewing, garment cutting, millinery are taught, not 
as trades, but as part of t liberal &s well ^ a practical 
education. Many who are in a position to judge attribute a 
large part of the rapid growth of the High School in the last 
few years to the popularity of these courses • 

The thoroughness of the work already done would 
seem to make the High School the logical point for the deyel* 
opment of further industrial work. The need of a course in 
agricxature and the hearty support which it would probably 
receive in the county has been presented, as has the demand 
for commercial work. Undoubtedly more important than either 
of these, in its direct bearing upoQ the lives of many students 
of the school, would be a course in a properly equipped ma- 
chine shop. To add these courses or even to maintain^those 
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now started in a manner to aoooznmodate properly the rapidly 
increasing enrollment of the High Sohool is hardly possible 
without additional school^room space • At the present rate 
of increase eyery arailable room. will be in nse next year. 
A new building or extensive additions to the present one would 
certainly have to be the first step toward preparing for ad* 
ditional courses « The cost of equipment would be greatest 
for the machine shop. The equipment for either of the other 
courses mentioned need not be much more than for any ordinary 
class -room» A rough estimate of the cost of equipping such a 
machine shop was placed at five thousand dollars by one of tbe 
foreman in a local machine and tool shop« EouilUpn^ in his 
Economics of Manual Training exhibits in detail an estimate 
of the cost of equiianent for machine, shop work and equipment 
for a course of bench work in chipping and filing, such as is 
usually combined with the machine shop work. The total esti- 
mate for the latter course is five hundred dollars and for 
the former, supplying individual machine tools, f5656«6e. 
Sach of these is for a class of twenty-four and includes an 
estimate for the numerous small tools required in machine shqp 

1; Rouillion Louis • The Sconomics of Manual Training 
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eguipznent; but does not include oost of malntenanoe, depreoia- 
tion of equipment or power « The fundamental neoeseities suf* 
fioient for a olasa of twenty- four could certainly be install- 
ed at a much lower figure « The ooat of instruction in such 
courees is heayy^ These items are apt to loom large in the 
Tiew of the taxpayer^ or of the member of the board of edu- 
cation who feels his responsibility to the taxpayer » But in 
a city whose great industry is metal working such a course is 
of inestimable value » A single illustration may serve to em- 
phasise how much larger is the return to the community than 
the expenditure « The president of one of Hamilton's machine 
shops whose products are truly "known in the world's markets" 
stated t ^We pay our so-called apprentices f5 per week the 
first year, $7 the next, and $9 the third year* However ^ if 
we can get young men who have had the training of a technical 
high school or its equivalent we are glad to start them at 
f50 per month," He added that his demand for labor could not 
ordinarily be met by the local supply. If there is a differ- 
ence of fSO a month in the wages of the first year, in favor 
of the boy who has had training in a technical high school. 
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it would appear that the value of his training during the 
first year that he uses it is equivalent to t7200. oapi talis- 
ed at five per cent, per annum^ Whether that value appreoiates 
or depreoiates there is not enough data to deoide^ What be- 
sides financial benefit he derives from it cannot be deter- 
mined. But a single graduate of such a course may well be 
considered 9 as an investment ^worth more than the whole cost 
of equipment. 

It is as important to provide for the girl as for 
the boy« The present course in domestic economy might easily 
be enriched and extended to make a complete course in garment 
cutting and making* Garment making is one of Hamilton* a in- 
dustries which attracts a large per cent. of the girls leaving 
school before sixteen years of age« There are good opportu- 
nities in this business for capable and well trained young 
women who can act as forewomen and shop instructors « The 
additional equipment would not be expensive* and the cost of 
maintenance is estimated by Houillion^ at but twelve cents 
per pupils if each furnish her own garment material. 

So doubt other courses in the High School will be 

1: Rouillion, The Economics of Hanual Train^ng^ p«146 
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demanded before long; and if a new bnilding were provided » 
such deioands wonld certainly need to be antioipated^ The 
oonrsea snggested should be made oooperative with the indus- 
tries of the city if possible. When this is done they shoidd 
be continued more than the thirty-eight weeks of the school 
year; thus utilising much more fully an expensive educational 
plant « 

There remains the fourth possibility of incorporat- 
ing industrial education within the elementary schools » The 
urgent need of more room for the High School has just been 
pointed out« The erection of a new building for High School 
purposes is. now being earnestly discussed. If accomplished » 
the present building which is a very good one and centrally 
located, might be taken for the seventh and eighth grades of 
the entire city. The departmental system of instruction or 
any other high school methods which seem feasible might be 
introduced t thus partly breaking down the barrier between ele- 
mentary and secondary education which now seems so insupera- 
ble to many boys and girls. The course of study should be 
made to branch at this point into two divisions, allowing the 
parents of the children to decide which course shall be 
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pursued « One course should "be adapted to those who feel that 
they must leaye school as soon as the law permits; and while 
not losing sight of those character-forming studies which 
haye been esteemed hy the wise and good of all ages» should 
eliminate from the more practical studies^ arithmetic, geogra« 
phy and drawing, all that cannot stand the test of utility; 
and finally, these studies and, in fact, the entire curricu- 
lum, should he enriched by being brought into Yital relations 
with the life of the oommunityt To turn the face of the child 
toward the labor which makes his education possible is a form 
of industrial education suitable for the elementary schools 
This may be done whether the scTenth and eighth grades are 
housed separately or not* When the children of Hamilton 
come to the topic of irrigation in geography, what better 
point of attack than the monster engines made by a local shop 
for the great pumping stations of the irrigated portions of 
the West ? The arithmetic in xise in Hamilton schools is 
admirable in its elimination of topics historically dead, such 
as partnership and time, and of others which nerer had life 
except in the brain of the arithmetician,- as alligation alter- 
nate; but it abounds with many which are equally dead to the 
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child, beoanae they haye never been a part of his own life^ 
and^ as nsnally presented, are not connected with the life 
of the community^ Other topics present great opportunity 
for enrichment » The subject of insurance in our arithmetic 
text receive attention in but two pages, with an occasional 
review problem on subsequent pages « Aside from the actual 
operations of measurement what topic of arithmetic has more 
of universal, vital and practical interest today than that of 
insurance ? True, it is a highly complex subject whose in- 
tricacies are calling forth the supreme powers of master minds » 
But is it not also true that the simpler phases of this sub« 
Ject will confront nearly every young man and women in America 
not once, but frequently; has very often, in some form ^con- 
fronted him before he meets it in school ? ^iThat an opportuni- 
ty to lay hold on a real and vital interest of the community 
and draw from it true culture. Drawing was originally placed 
in American public schools as a vocational subject to be of 
practical utility; but it has been transformed into an avoca- 
tional subject, to be used only in the leisure hours of after 
life, if used at all. The following is the list of the les- 
sons presented to an eighth grade in 1909-10; 
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I. Plant - Tiater oolor from life^ 

II. ' Plant • reproduction of drawing in bock* 
III« LandBcapa - reproduction from book* 

JY If If If n 

Y. Fir tree - reproducing copy* 

TI. Circle design. 

Til. Lamp-ehade. 

VIII* Strip of color valneB. 

II. Book cover. 

Z* All over surface desigr. 
ZI* Black and ?rhite design. 

III. Oolor scale. 

nil. Art glass window • water color. 

ZIV. Copy of Japanese drawing in black and white. 

IV. Copy of drawing of still life. 

Here is a feasible point of attack for separating the 
course of study into two lines; one of which would remain as 
at present^* purely cultural; the alternative should be some 
such specific training in practical art as the iniaiustries of 
the city demand. This training should aim to contribute 
directly and strongly to the student's wage*earning ability. 
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And would it ttierefore be any less cultural ? Dr. Draper^ 
says, "Culture is the refining of the soul through labor and 
the experience of life,** Some years before that definition 
vae published the inrriter was a member of irof • Feeny's class 
at Miami University, Our topic was, "The Teaching of Mathe- 
matics«^ With the instinct of a true teacher the first ques- 
tion put to us was one we were not looking for, "What is cul- 
ture ? We were seeking culture. We had more or less clearly 
our individual notions of some of its easential qualities • 
But we could not bound our ideas, neither with satisfaction 
to ourselves nor to each other could we fix the defining lim- 
its of that which the word signifies. But in the discussion 
which this Socratic question gave rise to, skillfully our 
teacher drove home his point; that however intangible its 
definition, true culture had but one clearly me^rked source^ 
namely 9 contact with life. Culture might be sought in books » 
in school, in travel or in society, but would only be found 
in any one of these when they brought us into touch with life, 
industrial education for Hamilton is certainly feasi- 
ble in the form of a continuation school and of strengthened 

1; Draper A.S, The Adaptation of the Schools to Indus- 
try and Efficiency. Proceedings ori?i.V.19c§[f.74 
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and enlarged high eohool ooiirses. If it oan also be put in- 
to the elementary eohoola by bringing the oouree of study 
into closer relation with the life of the comnnuiityy none 
need fear the lessening of culture; and the teaching force 
will be first to feel its beneficial effects. For teachers 
especially need to keep in touch with their fellowmen and 
with the myriad problems of life. 
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